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Use of Films in Church Schools 


Children in the church school are a primary audience 
for religious films; yet producers of church school cur- 
ricula make few films, and commercially produced motion 
pictures are not planned in direct relation to church school 
curricula. 


This paradox is one of the reasons why the Communi- 
cations Research Project was established, late in 1951, 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. Its total assignment was to study the re- 
ligious use of the mass media of communication—tele- 
vision, radio and motion pictures. 


Through the courtesy of Dean Liston Pope and the 
faculty of Yale University Divinity School, the Project 
was placed under the supervision of the Divinity School, 
and Dr. Pope became chairman of the administrative 
committee for the Project. The authors of the study here 
in part interpreted are: Everett C. Parker, Project direc- 
tor, J. J. Stein, Paul H. Vieth, and Edith F. Walker. The 
study of film used in religious education was conducted 
jointly by the Communications Research Project and the 
Instructional Film Research Program of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, C. R. Carpenter, director. David 
W. Barry and Dallas W. Smythe were research consult- 
ants. The full report, Film Use in the Church, will be 
made available by the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. Metropolitan New 
Haven and its Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
have served as a “laboratory” for the Project in its studies. 

A fruitful area of research was the survey for 1951 
and 1952 of the use and effectiveness of audio-visual 
materials in New Haven churches. These findings were 
summarized in this Service, November 6. This research 
led logically to the investigation of film use in religious 
education. The amount of church school use of movies 
underlines the importance of the problem: What are the 
effects of motion pictures on church school children? The 
study was designed to explore that problem in specific 
instances where films were used under acceptable educa- 
tional procedures. 


Ten New Haven churches were selected for the experi- 
ment, and it was necessary to disrupt their church school 
routine severely. However, the participating churches com- 
plied cheerfully, because of their sincere interest in the 
National Council of Churches and their hope that the 
work of Christian education would be advanced by the 
experiment. 


The Films Used 


In the Communications Research Project study of film 
use by New Haven’s 102 Protestant and Orthodox 
churches, it was found that productions of Cathedral 
Films, Hollywood, California, were used more frequently 
than those of any other producer. The Cathedral pictures 
are made primarily for church school use, although they 
are not designed to fit any existing church school cur- 
riculum. Cathedral produces two major Biblical series, 
the first dealing with the life of Jesus, the second with 
the life of Paul. 

The New Haven study revealed that these pictures were 
being shown primarily as “entertainment,” that is that 
few attempts were made to prepare church school children 
for what they would see in the films, or to conduct any 
educational follow-up. Generally, no attempt was made to 
integrate the films into the printed study units other than 
an effort to correlate the content of the pictures with the 
general curriculum subject matter. 

Under these circumstances, lay church school leaders 
seemed satisfied with the films, but none of those inter- 
viewed had given serious consideration to the effect the 
films might have on attitudes of children toward Jesus 
or Paul as persons, or on their understanding of the life 
and teaching of Jesus and Paul. Professional directors of 
religious education and ministers were less satisfied with 
the films, but both professionals and non-professionals in 
the New Haven churches considered Cathedral films the 
most adequate Bible motion pictures available to them. 


Purpose of the Study 

It was decided that a series of Cathedral films dealing 
with the life of Jesus should be closely integrated into an 
approved church school curriculum. Since the junior 
group of children in New Haven is the one most fre- 
quently exposed to Cathedral films on the life of Jesus, 
it was decided to study this group. An experiment was 
designed for the study of the films dealing with the life 
of Jesus when shown to junior age children, those in 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. It was decided to seek 
information in the following areas: 


1. A comparison of the amount of material learned 


(A) by children studying a church school cur- 
riculum without motion pictures, 


(B) by children studying the same curriculum 
with motion pictures. 


2. A comparison of changes in ethical attitudes of the 
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children, in relation to the ethical teaching of Jesus 
as taught in the course, between 

(A) the non-film group of children 

(B) the film group. 

3. A comparison of changes in visualization of Jesus, 
and of attitudes toward Him and about Him, 

(A) in non-film group children 
(B) in film group children. 

4. Information on curriculum planning, resulting from 
the exhaustive testing of the curriculum unit used in 
the study. 

5. Information on teacher training procedure, resulting 
from the teacher training program employed in the 
study. 


The study was not designed to test the effectiveness 
of all motion pictures for Bible teaching in the church 
schools. It was not designed to test motion pictures, as 
such, as a teaching tool. The purpose was to judge the 
effectiveness of a certain group of motion pictures which 
are widely used in the church schools of New Haven, 
when such pictures are integrated into a standard cur- 
riculum, rather than used independently and primarily 
for entertainment. 

The research, as it affected the films themselves, was 
concerned with: 


(a) How well the experimental films may be inte- 
grated with a course of lessons in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades in church school. 

(b) What contributions the films used in the study 
may make to the knowledge and attitudes of junior 
department pupils. 

(c) Suggestions for improving the effectiveness of films 
in the church school. 


Procedure of the Study 


The experiment was designed to test film use with a 
large number of junior children. To make the study 
manageable, it was necessary to use whole junior depart- 
ments in a few churches, rather than single grades in 
many churches. So, a group graded study unit was re- 
quired. A course in the Pilgrim Series, The Story of 
Jesus, Part I, by Frances Eastman, was chosen. This 
course, published by the Congregational Christian 
Churches, is standard for use in church schools, and in 
the judgment of the study staff it was the most feasible 
for integration of the Cathedral films. 

A special teachers’ manual was prepared, incorporating 
into the thirteen-week study unit five selected films dealing 
with the life and teaching of Jesus. The content of the 
films, for the most part, was directly relevant to the 
content of the course. The factual content and the phi- 
losophy of the original study unit, The Story of Jesus, 
were retained intact to permit direct comparison when the 
course was taught with and without motion pictures. Thus 
the central problem became: What would the films con- 
tribute in addition to the basic teaching, which was the 
same for both film and non-film groups? 

The five films are semi-dramatic, that is, they employ 
dialogue and dramatic action to tell their story, Each was 
shown once, on a particular Sunday, and was not re- 
shown. All junior classes in each church school in the 
film group were assembled to see the films. Classes made 
their own individual preparations for the viewing, how- 
ever, and conducted their own follow-up discussions. 

The study was conducted under normal church school 
operating conditions. No attempt was made to create a 
“laboratory school” situation, which would be impossible 


in the average church, and no attempt was made to modify 
the curriculum from standard. The course was taught 
exactly as directed by the curriculum writer, and resource 
materials which were used were those suggested in the 
curriculum, all of which can be obtained by any church 
using the study unit. The only materials not specified for 
use in the curriculum as usually taught were the motion 
pictures shown to the film group. 

The Story of Jesus was taught as originally written, 
without motion pictures, in three Congregational Chris- 
tian churches, one Baptist church, and one Methodist 
church. 

The same unit was taught with motion pictures in a 
Laptist, a Congregational Christian, a Lutheran, a Meth- 
odist and a Protestant Episcopal church. The churches 
were selected so as to make the film and non-film groups 
comparable as to teachers and pupils, and to cover a cross- 
section of Protestant church membership in New Haven. 


In all, 47 teachers and departmental superintendents 
and 415 students were involved in the study. In each 
church the entire junior department was assigned to the 
study for the thirteen-week period of January 4 through 
March 29, 1953. 


Teaching Procedures in the Church Schools 


All teachers went through a six-week training course. 
Normal Sunday morning schedules of department or gen- 
eral church school assembly before (or after) class ses- 
sions were abandoned in teaching this course. The cur- 
riculum unit suggested this practice. Each class partici- 
pating in the study was in session throughout the entire 
church school period, and each developed its own worship 
pattern out of the course content, as suggested in the 
“Leader's Guide” for the course. Giving up the assembly 
period provided more time for teaching, and for testing 
without loss of instruction time. 

fach church participating received a complete shelf of 
all the reference books specified for the course. Each 
teacher was given a copy of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament and a “Leader’s Guide” for the 
course. Each pupil was furnished a Gospel portion (Luke) 
and a “Pupil’s Workbook” for the course. The film group 
of churches each received the necessary five motion pic- 
tures, so that all could show the same picture simul- 
taneously. 

Attendance of teachers in both groups at the six weekly 
training sessions which preceded the start of the experi- 
ment was almost identical. This fact, in addition to the 
identical research and teaching materials provided, created 


the desired overall uniformity of approach by the teach- 
ers in the two groups. 


What the Study Found 


Iach group was given pre-tests before the experimental 
program started to determine their knowledge of the 
course content, their attitudes toward and about Jesus, 
and their visual conceptions of Jesus. At the close of the 
experiment, tests in the same categories were adminis- 
tered, to determine how much the pupils in the film and 
non-film groups had gained in the knowledge of what was 
taught, how their attitudes toward and about Jesus had 
changed, and how their visual conceptions of Jesus had 
changed during the course. Similar delayed recall tests 
were administered about a month after the conclusion of 
the course. 

The findings reported here are based on the records 
of children who attended church school at least 85 per 
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cent of the time, or eleven out of thirteen Sundays during 
the experiment. 


Information Test 


The non-film group started the course with slightly 
more knowledge of the course content than did the film 
group. Their average score was 39 out of a possible 60; 
the film group averaged 37 on the same test. Differences 
between boys and girls within each group were small, 
averaging one point or less for the pre-test on infor- 
mation. 

On the post-test for information, the film group aver- 
aged an increase of 7.7 points over its pre-test average; 
the non-film group scored 5.7 points increase. This two- 
point difference indicates that the film group actually 
learned more than the non-film group. In statistical terms, 
however, the difference is not significant ; the average dif- 
ference between groups could have been due to chance. 

But when the test data were divided on the basis of sex, 
a difference of practical and statistical significance was 
found; the film group girls gained 9.4 points over their 
own pre-test scores. They gained 3.8 points more than 
the boys in their own (film) group, and 3.2 to 4.4 points 
more than both girls and boys in the non-film group. 
These gains are substantial and impressive as well as 
statistically significant. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from these 
results is that fourth, fifth and sixth grade girls may 
learn significantly more in church school when motion 
pictures are incorporated into the curriculum than boys 
or girls of the same ages taught without motion pictures. 

Two questions arise immediately: Are films in connec- 
tion with regular curriculum only really effective with 
girls in fourth to sixth grades? Why did not the boys in 
the film group gain as much as the girls? To attempt 
to answer these questions, it is necessary to consider the 
observations made of the church school classes during 
the experiment. 

Among the non-film church schools, there was only one 
class segregated by sex, a class of sixth grade girls. Dis- 
cipline and attention to class procedure were considered 
by the observers to be satisfactory in all of the classes in 
these non-film church schools. 

However, in the film group, three of the five church 
schools segregated their fifth and sixth grade classes, and 
one of them also segregated fourth graders. Discipline 
and attention were judged to be satisfactory by the obser- 
vers in the two churches which did not segregate the 
sexes, and in the girls’ classes in the three churches which 
did. Of the remaining seven classes of boys, one had 
excellent discipline, due, in the observers’ opinions, to a 
skillful teacher. Discipline in the other six classes of boys 
ranged from fair to very poor. In one sixth grade class 
only the presence of an observer each Sunday kept the 
hoys in the room and in some semblance of class session. 
The teacher found it almost impossible to hold the atten- 
tion of these boys for the course material, except when 
motion pictures were shown. This interest in the films also 
existed in the other boys’ classes. 

The observers concluded that when boys and girls are 
segregated in junior church school classes, boys’ classes 
tend to be less well disciplined than either girls’ or mixed 
classes. The use of films, as observed, helps to reduce 
this problem of discipline. 


_Tt was found, in analyzing test performance on a basis 
of age, that the older children scored higher in the pre- 
test than the younger ones, and that they registered greater 
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gains in learning through the course of instruction. These 
age-performance averages were maintained regardless of 
grouping by sex or film versus non-film. 

In some Christian education circles, the opinion has been 
expressed that Biblical pictures of the type now available 
may hinder, rather than help, learning and formation of 
positive Christian attitudes in church school juniors. Such 
negative effects did not occur in this experiment. It can 
be concluded that the films did do some teaching. First, 
the content of the films substituted in the film group for 
course material which was taught for an equivalent amount 
of time by teachers in the non-film group. Second, the 
films consumed more than 15 per cent of total teaching 
time over the thirteen weeks, making it impossible for the 
film group teachers, alone, to cover the curriculum com- 
pletely. The films had to carry part of the load. 

Finally, the delayed test indicated that the month’s 
time lapse between end of course and final testing, in both 
film and non-film groups, did not greatly affect retention 
of what was learned. The drop in average scores from 
post-test to delayed test was negligible. 


Attitude Test 


All the children scored very high on the attitude pre- 
test. Out of a possible 52 points (value of each ques- 
tion ranged from 0 to 2), the film group averaged 43.5, 
the non-film group 43.7. Boys in the film group averaged 
43, and film group girls scored an average of 43.9; non- 
film boys registered 41.6, the girls, 45. 


On the post-test for attitudes, difference between groups 
was small. The film group averaged 45.8, and the non- 
film average was 46.3. Statistically, these differences were 
non-significant, as were the differences between boys and 
girls, which averaged less than a point. In the light of 
other research on attitude change, such results are not 
unexpected. People are sophisticated in their ability to 
discriminate between “good” and “bad” attitudes. They 
know what is expected of them and answer accordingly. 
The children in this study had been exposed to Christian 
teaching before. It would be naive to assume they could 
not recognize accepted Christian attitudes in a test. Such 
recognition must have accounted, at least in part, for 
the high scoring in the attitude pre-test. In other words. 
this attitude scale is not an absolute or a wholly adequate 
measure of church school children’s attitudes. 


Differences Within Groups 


The gains in knowledge and the changes in attitudes 
within each group, film and non-film, represent the most 
important accomplishment of this study in Christian edu- 
cation. Gains within each group from pre-test to post- 
test on both information and attitude were important. 
The film group gained seven points and the non-film group 
five points in information. The film group girls, of course, 
gained more than nine points. On the attitude scale the 
increase was about two and one-half points for both 
groups, an impressive gain in the light of the high scores 
registered in the attitude pre-test. 

These gains assume more perspective and importance 
when they are considered in relation to the method of 
testing. The information post-test examined for what had 
been learned over thirteen weeks. The children did little 
home studying, and no review for post-test or delayed test. 
The curriculum contained so much material that class time 
for review was not possible. The post-test examined the 
children for material they had learned anywhere from one 
to thirteen weeks previously. In the light of all these 
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obstacles, the gains of nine, seven and five points become 
highly important. The fact that much less pressure to 
learn is exerted in church school than in public school 
gives these gains added importance. 

In fact, the tests may not have measured all the learn- 
ing that took place, for it is reasonable to assume that in 
testing material learned over so long a period as thirteen 
weeks some decrease would occur. The information cov- 
ered in the post-test must have been well-entrenched be- 
cause of the negligible decrease shown a month later in 
the delayed testing. 

The total attitude gain of an average of 2.5 points may 
be important because the pre-test average score of 43 was 
so close to the ceiling of 52. Although it is dangerous 
to generalize on results of an attitude test, it may be 
assumed that when a person scores very high or very 
low on an attitude test, he already has taken a position 
that satisfies him concerning that group of attitudes. He 
will be reluctant to change—in fact he will not change 
unless he encounters potent facts or social pressure. When 
highly positive scores are made even more positive, as 
happened with the children in this study, such strong 
influences would seem to have been at work. 

Unlike the information gains, the attitude gains of the 
film group did not survive the delayed testing. The whole 
film group lost about 1.4 points on the delayed test, and 
examination showed that the boys were the ones who retro- 
gressed, dropping an average of 2.93 points to a negligible 
loss of 0.35 points by the girls. 

Since attitudes, unlike information, ordinarily are not 
forgotten, and since a significant loss in attitude was ex- 
perienced by the film group boys, the study staff concluded 
that it might have been a reflection of resentment against 
certain disciplinary and functional conditions in church 
school. However, it is important to remember that, despite 
their loss in the delayed test, the average attitudes of these 
boys remained quite high. 


Attendance 


The effects of attendance on amount of learning in 
the film group are interesting when the 85 per cent at- 
tendance group is compared with the 50 to 75 per cent 
group (six to ten Sundays out of thirteen), and with the 
children in the very low attendance category (averaging 
less than five Sundays). In the film group, there was an 
unmistakable upward movement in educational gain as 
attendance increased. Differences between the three groups 
are all significant, and the gain of the high attendance 
group over the other two is substantial. The correlation 
between regular attendance and learning also may be an- 
other indication that the films carried part of the effective 
teaching load. 


_ The low attendance category in the film group rated 
in information gain not much differently from the middle 
and upper attendance levels in the non-film group. This 
information gain in the film low-attenders may have been 
due to the fact that all children had the pupil’s book, 
The Story of Jesus, and, if absent, could make up some 
of the course content which was taught from the book 
in class. However, the observed study habits of the chil- 
dren make it more likely that make-up work was done 
in class. 

The difference in learning between 85 per cent and 50 
to 75 per cent attendance in the non-film group was slight, 
whereas that difference in the film group was significant. 
Apparently high attendance did not have the same positive 
effect on learning in the non-film group that it did in the 


film group. This fact again bears out the conclusion that 
films integrated into the curriculum accounted for some 
measure of the learning of the film group. 

Attitude gains in all categories, film and non-film, aver- 
aged about the same regardless of attendance. There is 
a clue in the record of attitude gains pointing to the pos- 
sibility that the home can—and does—foster Christian 
attitudes, while church school is the place where informa- 
tional learning can best take place. This assumption does 
not answer the harder question: Where, when, and in what 
fashion do Christian attitudes originate in a child? 


Interest in the Films 


After the course closed, a questionnaire was given to 
the film group students to investigate their opinions and 
attitudes toward the use of motion pictures in church 
school. The replies showed that the children greatly en- 
joyed seeing the films. Teachers also responded with a 
high degree of enthusiasm to a similar questionnaire. 

Inasmuch as the feelings of the learner affect both his 
ability and his desire to learn, it is important to measure 
these feelings. It is a principle of good education that 
students should enjoy learning. What is true for the pupil 
is also true for the teacher. Without doubt, the possi- 
bilities for teaching, for learning and for creativeness are 
optimum when the instructor can teach content he enjoys 
to students who are enjoying the process of learning. 

In this direction the children’s film-interest question- 
naire tapped an area of opinion untouched by the infor- 
mation and attitude test. It showed how the use of films 
affected the outlook and feelings of the children toward 
their church school work, The strong favorable reaction 
of the children toward films is an important argument for 
the use of motion pictures to make the church school a 
more pleasant and more interesting place to attend. In 
addition, it may be shown—as this study does—that motion 
pictures, properly used, are an effective adjunct to writ- 
ten curriculum. It is apparent that Christian education has 
in films a medium which can increase the motivation to 
learn and raise the level of interest in the church school. 


The Quality of Teaching 


Observation of classroom procedure led the study staff 
to conclude that much credit belonged to the teachers for 
the high degree of achievement in learning and attitudes 
by the children in both groups. The teacher training course 
gave the teachers confidence that they could handle their 
subject, and careful week-by-week preparation kept them 
abreast of course content and the needs of their pupils. 
The teaching methods learned in the training course proved 
effective, and the teachers were flexible enough to modify 
them to serve their individual classroom procedures. The 
majority of the teachers were meticulous in their effort to 
cover the course content and to bar extraneous material. 
Most were quick to seek and accept suggestions from ob- 
servers for the improvement of classroom procedure. 

Some teachers of classes of boys were unable to cope 
with discipline problems. A small minority of teachers did 
not meet their classes regularly. Substitutes, trained for 
the purpose in the teacher training course, filled in for 
them and for emergency absentees. The observers felt 
that some film group teachers did not make adequate prep- 
aration for film showings, and post-film discussion was 
sometimes cut too short. On the whole, however, the 
teaching, the concern shown by teachers for their children, 
and teachers’ treatment of their classes was judged to 
be satisfactory. 
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